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Triumphant Month of May 


1VP 


[ay, .1945, will go down in history as a 
month of triumph in Europe. It is a 
month symbolic of victory. In . this month 
five years ago the monster of German militar¬ 
ism was unleashed on Europe, crushing 
Western civilisation under its stupendous 
weight. From the North Cape to the Spanish 
frontier Europe lay in subjection, and save for 
the light of freedom which burned undfmmed 
on the English shore men saw but few rays 
of hope. • 

It was in May, .1940, that here in Britain 
we .began to see the full extent of our grave 
danger and to brace ourselves for the enormous 
effort ahead. That was a lively, vigorous 
period in our history when Britain once again 
found her soul and dedicated her valour to the 
supreme cause of life, liberty, and happiness. 

We now see behind us the tale of those 
tremendous years—years that brought evil 
more triumphs than at any time in modern 
history. Ours indeed is a great deliverance 
which we now begin to see more completely 
as the dissolution of Germany unveils horrors 
of entrenched evil which had been fashioned 
to secure mastery of the world. 

r J’His month of May finds us still secure and 
inviolate in our blossom-decked England, 
where the little hills.^and valleys are smiling 
in the sun—the little hills and valleys that 
run down unhurried to the sea. The ageless 
grace and wonder of England are again free 
for the future generations. Serene as ever is 
the countryside in this England of May, where 
the dew on the grass lies like crystal, and by 
the cottage walls white and pink blossoms 
shower in prodigal abundance. 

This England which has been preserved 
through the perils of the past years is again 
presented as a fair land of promise to^the 
men and women returning home from the 
fighting fronts. Her cities have been 
battered and blasted, and much that was 
historic no longer gladdens the eye of the 


wanderer through the mellowed streets and ' 
squares of English towns. But in this trium¬ 
phant month of May we can rejoice that 
England’s countryside is blossoming in un¬ 
diminished strength and beauty. This is the 
England of May that made Thomas Hood 
exult : 

Tis like the birthday of the world. 

When earth was born in bloom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 

The air is all perfume 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue. 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 

It is true that large tracts of our countryside 
bear the scars of war ; but the unquenchable 
beauty of hedge and stream, hill and plain, is 
still unmarred, a beauty matured during the 
centuries as nowhere else in the world. 

’J’his is our supreme inheritance whose value the 
war has enhanced like a jewel which grows 
in lustre with the years and sparkles more 
brilliantly against a dark background. The 
dark years of war have compelled us to value 
the eternal, imperishable things, and among 
them stands the peerless gift of a countryside 
which ministers to the soul and spirit of a free 
people. 

The faith of the people has been a trium¬ 
phant fact of the war. It is they who by their 
valour and fortitude have faced the hosts of 
tyranny in its worst form and gained a 
signal victory. Let this triumphant May and 
every succeeding May sound that note of faith 
in ever louder tones. Let this month'of May 
be a'month of sober and dedicated rejoicing. 
Ours is no mean deliverance, and no easy 
triumph. Out of the tribulation of the past 
may come -a new and disciplined people 
rejoicing in the simple and lovely things of 
heaven and earth and making provision for the 
proper enjoyment of them by all the peoples. 


Youth and Peace 


’J'he outstanding contribution 
that young • people' every--, 
where can make toward future 
peace was outlined recently to a 
World Youth Rally in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall by Mr Bryn J. 
Hovde, chief of the Division cf 
Cultural Co-operation, U S State 
Department. 

Mr Hovde said: “Very likely 
the terms and conditions of 
peace and its organisational 

No Red Tape About 
Culture 

■yyiiEN a Chinese student asso¬ 
ciation in America was 
offered a small amount of space 
in an aeroplane going to Chung¬ 
king, they were told it could be 
used only . for “cultural 
material.”' But what the asso¬ 
ciation particularly wanted to 
send was a parcel of vitamin 
pills for Chinese students. 

Fortunately the State Depart¬ 
ment concerned took a wide 
view of the meaning of “cul-' 
tural,” and gave permission for, 
15 pounds of vitamins to be in¬ 
cluded with the text books, pens, 
and typewriter ribbons which 
were also needed in Chungking. 
The officials very sensibly. 
realised that students do not live 
by books alone. 


structure will. be more directly 
the handiwork of your fathers 
and mothers, even your grand¬ 
parents, than your own. Yet, 
important as we must agree this 
immediate handiwork to be, it is 
not important at all compared 
with the degree to which the 
young people cf the world are 
now, and remain throughout 
their lives, determined to main¬ 
tain the peace. If they are 
utterly so determined they will 
continually repair and improve 
upon the work of their elders. 
They will properly nurture their 
children to continue on the same 
road—but beyond the point they 
reached themselves. 

“If, through the determination 
of the youth of the world, peace 
can be preserved and. made to 
grow for two or three generations, 
perhaps conditions so favourable 
for its ' maintenance will have 
been created that it will never 
again be seriously disturbed. It 
is because you have in World 
Youth Week, in your organisation 
and in your work exemplified the 
determination of youth for peace, 
that I feel deeply hopeful for 
the common people of all 
lands ... When the youth 
of today wants peace between 
nations, it must know that it 
must first establish a democratic 
peace at home.” 


Occupied British 
Islands 

Jr is an exasperating thought 
that the only part of our 
country to have been occupied 
by the Nazis, the Channel Islands, 
should be held to the end by 
them owing to the strategy of the 
Nazis cf leaving large groups of 
their troops far behind their 
receding battle-line—troops that 
might -have delayed the Allies 
more considerably had they been 
brought back for the defence of 
Germany itself. However, Hitler 
thought he knew better and it 
is our misfortune that he has left 
approximately 20,000 cf his 
wasted ■ troops in the Channel 
Islands. , 

We grieve for the long ordeal 
of our fellow countrymen there, 
but we are happy to know that 
the Red Cross relief ship Vega 
has made several journeys 
with urgently-needed supplies for 
the gallant islanders. Flour, 
sugar, clothing, medical stores, 
seed for crops, and cattle fodder 
were included in the last cargo, 
and also clothing and children's 
footwear generously given by the 
American and Canadian Red. 
Cross. 

When the Channel Islanders are 
fully liberated it would be fit¬ 
ting that something should be 
done to mark our’ admiration of 
their courageous endurance. 
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The Spirit of Youth 

The vigour and hope of the World’s Youth are symbolised 
in the face of this sturdy young rambler pausing below 
the aged crags of Langdale Pikes in the Lake District. 

The Witch Doctor’s Son 

^fp.ican, Indian, and European 
schoolchildren peer from 
the Visitors’ Gallery to watch the 
proceedings of the Nairobi. 

Municipal Council in session 
below. They are there by special- 
invitation of the Mayor himself. 

One party of Indian schoolgirls, 
who took tea with the Mayor 
after a Council meeting, had 
been so interested that there and 
then they had invited him to 
their school to lecture on 
methods of town government. 

This is just what the Mayor and 
people of Nairobi are aiming at 
—the awakening in the children 
of a real interest in the responsi-’ 
bilities which they will take on as 
they grow up. 

The African. Indian, and 
European children of Nairobi 
represent the main divisions of 
peoples in Kenya as a whole, - How 
can these different communities, 
with their different histories and 
standards, join together in the 
government of the country they 
share? The Africans, • especially, 
have not been used to the govern¬ 
ment of areas bigger than a 
village or chiefdom. But gradu¬ 
ally they are learning. 

Only last year the Governor 
appointed the first African 
member of the central Legislative 
Council. He is Mr Eluid Wambu 


Mathiu, the headmaster of a 
Kenya African school. In him 
old and new Africa meet, for he 
is the son of a village witch¬ 
doctor, but was himself educated 
at Oxford University. Like the 
schoolchildren of Nairobi he is 
preparing the way for the safe 
entrusting of responsibility to his 
people. 

Harbour Lights 

Two whitewashed kiosks on the 
cliffs attracted the atten¬ 
tion of a C N correspondent at 
Portwrinkle, tiny Cornish Coast¬ 
wise village, the other day. 

They overlook the rocky shore 
and a small Crag-Warded harbour. 
When he inquired what they were 
for, he was to'd of an interesting 
custom which took place before 
the war and the. blackout. 

When their menfolk had gone 
out fishing, village women would 
place lighted lanterns in the 
“marks,” as the little kiosks 
are called, so that their hus¬ 
bands or sweethearts might 
know just where the tiny harbour 
lay and be guided safely home. 

No one was ever appointed to 
see to the lanterns, but they 
were, always kept burning 
brightly when the fisher lads 
were out at sea! 
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The World’s Hope For 
Lasting Peace 

In the splendid buildings of San Francisco, one of the. most in- 
f spiring cities in the New World, a thousand representatives 
of 46 nations are in conference, earnestly striving to work out an 
effective plan for world-wide security and permanent peace. 

ultimately crush all civilisation. 
We still have a choice between 
the alternatives—the continuation 
of international -chaos or the 
establishment of a world organ¬ 
isation for the enforcement of 


This historic meeting for the 
preparation of a Charter based 
on the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals was decided upon . by 
President Roosevelt, Mr 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 
when they met for the last time 
at Yalta. 

As this Second World War has 


peace. - ; 

“This conference will devote 
its energies and its labours ex¬ 


surpassed in human. tragedy the . clusively to the single problem of 


war which ended in 1918, so this 
meeting' of the United Nations 
in ' America transcends those 
meetings in France which estab¬ 
lished the League of Nations in 
1920. For the world’s peoples, 
especially the - Americans, have 
learned- much since those days, 
and are firmly resolved that the 
new organisation shall succeed. 

In the speech in which he 
' opened the Conference President 
Truman stressed its significance 
and made clear its paramount 
objectives. Here are some of his 
impressive words: 

“The world has experienced a 
revival of, an old faith in the 
everlasting moral force of justice. 
At no time in history has there 
been a more important confer¬ 
ence nor,a more necessary meet¬ 
ing than this one in San-Fran¬ 
cisco. 


setting up the essential organ¬ 
isation to keep the peace. You 
are to write the fundamental 
charter. 

'“Our sole objective at this, 
decisive gathering is to create’ 
the structure. We must provide 
the machinery which will make 
future peace not only possible 
but certain. 

“The sacrifices of our youth to/ 
day must lead, through your 
efforts, to the building for to¬ 
morrow of a mighty combination 


OUR BACK-ROOM 
BOYS \ 

The British scientist is as'good* 
as any, and the British 
industrialist is as well able as 
any other to appreciate and 
adopt rapidly ideas which might 
be new to. him. 

This opinioti was expressed 
recently to the -Royal Society of 
Arts by Sir Edward Appleton, 
secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search. 

To illustrate his point, Sir 
Edward gave -some facts about 
the work .of the .“back-room 
boys.” - . / 

• The plans for the famous 
attack on the Ruhr Dam were 
first worked out, he said, with 
models at a-laboratory. 

A research station succeeded in 
producing a. simple means of 
preventing the emission of smoke 
by ships at sea—a most important 
achievement when one considers 
■ how readily smoke.on the horizon 
can betray. the whereabouts of 
our ships to the enemy. 

Another research department 
has produced a waterproof 
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Little News Reels 


of nations founded upon justice cotton cloth for airmen immersed 
for peace. Justice remains the . m sea-water, and from these 


greatest power on earth. To 
that tremendous power alone will 
we submit. 

“The essence of our problem 
here is to provide sensible 
machinery for the settlement of 
disputes among nations. With¬ 
out this, peace cannot exist. We 


“ This conference ow’es its can no longer permit any nation 
existence, iri a large part, to the or group of nations to attempt to 
vision, foresight, and determina- settle their arguments with 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt. bombs and bayonets. . 

“Each of you can remember j “If we continue to abide by 
other courageous champions who such decisions we will be forced 
also made the supreme sacrifice .to accept the fundamental philo- 


serving under your flag. They 
gave their. lives so that others 
-might live in security. ■ 

“They died to ensure justice. 
We must work and live to 
guarantee justice for all. Let 
us labour to achieve a peace 
Which is really worthy of their 
great sacrifice. "Vile must make 
certain by your work here that 
another war will be impossible. 
“With ever-increasing brut- 
■ ality and destruction, modem 
warfare, if unchecked, would 


cloths .a hosepipe has been made 
which has stood, up to Home 
Office tests. 

Coal, too, has been very much 
to the fore with the back-room 
boys. They. have made it 
possible not only to assess the 
quality of seams which are being 
worked, but to forecast accur¬ 
ately the properties of coal as yet 
unmined. Sir Edward added 
that research workers are now 
estimating what reserves of fcoal 
of different types we have under 
the earth—a vital factor in the 


The Congressional Medal of 
Honour,; US equivalent of 
the V C, is being posthumously 
awarded to President Roosevelt.. 

Princess Juliana of Holland is 
Patron of the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment Children’s Committee which 
is in charge of bringing Dutch 
refugee children here. 

Mr William Hepivorth, who re¬ 
cently celebrated his 83rd birth¬ 
day, has completed 70 years of 
service with the Nostell Priory 
Estate in Yorkshire. 

Dr Nicholas^ Murray-/Butler, 
famous educationist and advo¬ 
cate of international co-opera¬ 
tion, who is 83, is resigning his 
presidency of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York, which he has 
held for 44 years. 

In the past 20 years in Britain 
20,000 children under the age of 
15 have been killed in road acci¬ 
dents; more than 100,000 were in¬ 
jured in the same period. 

Civilians who took part in the 
memorable evacuation from Dun¬ 
kirk are eligible for the 1939-1943 
Star. 

There are no bridges over the, 
river Yare between Norwich and 
Yarmouth for a stretch of 26 
miles. The county council plan 
to build at least one after the war. 

The first civil air service link¬ 
ing London with Scotland since 


the war has been opened by Rail¬ 
way' Air Services, Ltd, working 
w’ith Scottish % Airways. The 
service operates on weekdays 
between Croydon and Prestwick. 

The San Francisco Conference is 
expected to cost the United States 
between-£125,000 and £225,000. 

Several live roach, a young 
golden carp, and some goldfish 
were found in London emergency 
water tanks when they were 
drained. 

The new British Ambassador to 
Spain, in place of Lord Temple- 
wood, is Sir Victor Alexander Louis 
Mallet, formerly British Minister 
in Sweden. . ■ 

Nearly 20 million people hold 
War Saving Certificates, and 
there are 23 million depositors in 
savings banks—19 million of 
them in the Post Office. 

\ former Welsh mine-worker, 
now in the Army, Major Jack 
Evans, rose from private to 
major in 13 months. 

At the birthday celebrations of 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon 
a U S Army band played in the 
main street and headed the floral 
procession from Shakespeare’s 
birthplace to the parish church. 

150 bags of French mail were 
delivered in England ,recently 
after being hidden from the 
Germans for five years. 


Liberation News Reel 


sophy of our enemies—namely, planning of mining operations, 
that ‘might makes right.’ To 


deny this premise—and we most 
certainly do—we are obliged to 
provide the necessary means to 
refute it. Words are not enough. 

“We must,, once and for all, 
reverse the order, and prove by 
our acts conclusively that right 
has might." 

And all will echo President 
Truman’s concluding prayer: 
“May God lead our steps in His 
own righteous path of peace. ” 


A Worthier City of London Must Rise 


T«e Corporation of the City of 
London sent their plans- for 
rebuilding to the Royal Academy 
Planning Committee for examin¬ 
ation and comment, and that 
Committee, with Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott as chairman, have replied 
in rather critical terms. 

Their report says that a great 
.opportunity for making London a 
worthy metropolis of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has 
been disregarded. It adds: “ a city 
conceived in the main as a 
collection of money-earning 
offices is likely, not only to be¬ 
come dull, uninspired,'and want¬ 
ing in civic dignity, but to lack the 
spaciousness and other amenities 
without which it could not 
properly fulfil the very purpose 
for which it is intended.” 

The. committee think that 
there should be more open 
spaces and gardens than appear 
in the City’s plan. They dislike 
the proposed lay-out and archi¬ 
tecture round St Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral, and they criticise the lack 
of a pesitive policy regarding rail¬ 
ways in the City. 

The Royal Academy Committee 
'urge the City Corporation to be¬ 


come the owner of all sites re¬ 
quired for reconstruction, for 
with a properly-planned lay-out 


The Hope of 
Greece 

Qn his return from- Greece re¬ 
cently, Dr Garbett, the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, gave a striking 
picture of the Greek' Regent, 
Archbishop'Damaskinos. “He is 
great in stature,” said Dr Garbett. 
“I am _ over six feet tall, but the 
Archbishop Regent towered above 
me.” 

Dr Garbett described the Greek 
Regent as a man of great force of 
character, remarkable wisdom 
and shrewdness, and with a great 
Sense of humour. 

Such qualities are invaluable in 


the sites would increase in value, a country that has been torn by 
and the Corporation w’ould reap international and civil war. 
the benefit. It would also possess Greece has, suffered. terribly, and 
a greater degree of control Over needs great strength in leader- 
development of the whole area. ship and spiritual guidance to 

It is a hopeful sign that the bring her into, the fair ways of 
City Corporation invited this ex- peace and prosperity, 
pert criticism, and we trust that May Archbishop Damaskinos 
the- result will be a new’ City live long to enable him to restore 
worthy of its title as the Metro- “the glory that was Greece,” or, 
polis of the British Common- at least, to set her well on her 
wealth. >' ‘ 1 ’ course towards that goal. 

' Life-Saving Food For the Putch 

Though partly relieved by the 
delivery of food from the air, 
the condition of the people in 
German-occupied Western Hol¬ 
land is terrible, and Allied 
rescue teams are standing by to 
go to their assistance as soon as 
that part of Holland is liberated. 

A special kind of predigested 
food, to revive people, who aro 
nearly dead from starvation, is 
waiting packed in wooden' boxes 
to be sent into Western Holland 
at the earliest possible moment. 

This food, which contains pre¬ 
digested proteins, vitamins, and 


\Y ITH1N a week bf the Allied 
crossing of the River Po the 
German ,army in Italy had been 
entirely defeated, and Mussolini 
had been slain by partisans. 

M. Herriot, three tunes prime 
Minister of France before" the war, 
has been rescued from the Ger¬ 
mans by the advancing Russians. 

Torgau on the Elbe, famous for 
its Luther associations, .will go 
down in history as the scene of 
the great link-up of the Russian 
and American armies. 

Workers at the great Czecho¬ 
slovak Skoda arms - w’orks at 
Pilsen were warned by radio 
.recently to leave the factory 
area as Allied bombers were on 
the way to attack it. 

Frenchmen released from Ger¬ 
many have told how, when with 
other slave workers they were 
manufacturing flying bombs, 
10,000 doodlebugs were produced 
at one factory, none of which 
worked as slight defects were 
applied by the workers. 

JJitler’s chalet and other build¬ 
ings at his mountain retreat 
at Berchtesgaden were hit when 
350 RAF bombers attacked the 
place recently. The bombers also 
attacked Hitler’s mountain-top 
house nearby, a target only 17 
yards square.. 


^llied forestry units are obtain¬ 
ing timber from Germany’s 
woods, and forests for use by 
Allied armies. 

When 18 German torpedo 
bombers set out recently to attack 
Allied shipping, nine of them were 
shot down 150 miles from Scot¬ 
land. The’remainder beat a hasty 
retreat to their base. 

The first V C to be won by the 
South African Air Force has been 
posthumously award to Captain 
Edwin Swales, D F C- Captain 
Swales kept his damaged air¬ 
craft flying long enough for , his 
crew to bale out, and after the 
bomber had crashed he was 
found dead at the controls. 

The Allied success in eliminat¬ 
ing the Ruhr “hedgehog” cost 
the Germans 21 divisions. 

French troops have cleared the 
enemy from the mouth of the 
River Gironde, thus opening the 
port of Bordeaux to shipping. 

The RAF has sunk Germany’s 
last pocket battleship, the LUei- 
zow, at Swinemunde on- the 
Baltic coast. ] 

"yyouNDED and sick Russian sol¬ 
diers, rescued from Ger¬ 
man prison camps by the advanc¬ 
ing Anglo-American armies,. are 
in hospital in Britain, 


Youth News Reel 


glucose, . is administered . to, a 
patient either by injection or by 
tube. The use of it is called 
F-treatme.nt—F meaning famine. 
Many people dying of starvation 
recover sufficiently after 24 or 48 
hours treatment with the food to 
be' able to eat normally. 

Teams of doctors, whose skill is 
necessary in giving the treat¬ 
ment, . are waiting to take the 
predigested food into Western 
Holland under the direction of 
Sir' Jack Drummond, chief 
nutritional adviser to the Min¬ 
istry of Food. 


T h e Cornwell Decoration for 
Fortitude has been awarded 
to Scout Victor George Gosling, 
of the 37th Beckenham (1st 
West Wickham) Group, for the 
heroism he displayed in enduring 
intense pain over a long period in 
hospital. Victor received a 
severe spinal injury When his 
home Was bombed in 1941, and 
his parents and his sister were 
killed. | 

Indian Scouts in Maritzburg, 
South Africa, are raising £500 for 
the Friends of the Sick Associa¬ 
tion, whose settlement just out¬ 
side Durban is doing much to 
fight 'tuberculosis. They have pre¬ 
sented a revue in the City Hall. 

At their birthday party Scouts 
of the 14th Wimbtedon Park 
Group baked two cakes in the 
open, portions of one of the 


cakes were sent, with appropriate 
wishes, to all members in the 
Forces. 

The National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America has 
launched a World Friendship 
Fund with the object of helping 
to re-establish Scouting where it 
has been suppressed. 

The 1st Crawley (Sussex) Troop' 
of Boy Scouts have been presented 
by General Dempsey with the flag 
which he flew on his jeep when 
he first landed in Normandy. 

Oil the eve of St George's Day, 
30,000 Ffench Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides held a big parade 
and march past in Paris. The 
Chief Scout of France, General 
Lafont, was present and the 
Scouts and Guides were addressed 
by Lady Baden-Powell. 


O 
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Girls as Bargees 


3 

Fish Farming in Cyprus 

JT’resh-water fish are making Development and Welfare Act, 
the sea journey from Pales- which, as told from time to time 


Plow to load and unload the 
boat, clean and maintain its 
engines, navigate, and tie up— 
these are some of the many arts 
70 North-country girls who have 
just been signed on for twelve 
months' service on barges on the 
Liverpool-Leeds Canal have to 
learn during their two months’ 
training. 

The scheme was instituted at 
the request of the; Ministry of 
War Transport because so many 
bargemen have been called up for 
the Forces. 


superintendent on the Canal 
responsible for their selection has 
chosen girls who w'ere formerly 
landworkers, munition makers, 
and even art students, purely on 
their merits. ‘ 

They hkve already begun their 
training in the barge Venus, at 
Blackburn, in' the charge of a 
captain, a man. The first month 
is spent ashore, the second afloat, 
and their wages during the period 
are 50s per week. As fully 
trained bargees, however, they 
will earn £3 for a 50-hour week, 
working 


DICK’S CUP 

fJ^HE story of Dick Whittington, 
three times Lord Mayor of 
London, has been told and retold 
thousands of times in books and 
pantomime. 

Sir Bichard Whittington, the 
hero of that tale, who came from 
Painswick, Gloucestershire, had a 
silver cup, whicli was handed 
down through generations of his 
family. Until she passed away a 
few months ago, this heirloom 
was in the possession of Miss 
Alice Whittington, a descendant 
of Sir Richard. This lady has 
bequeathed the cup to the City, of 
London, scene of his triumphs. 


tine to Cyprus. They are young 
carp kept very much alive in a 
tank through which oxygen 
bubbles continuously. A recep¬ 
tion tank has already been pre¬ 
pared for the immigrants by the 
Cyprus Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, near the village of Syriano- 
khori, where artesian water is 
available. 

The cost of the fish-tank, and 
the experts to look after it, is 
being paid for by Britain, by a 
grant of £1200 under the Colonial 


in the C N, has led to so many 
useful, much-needed services in 
the Colonies. The scheme should, 
in time, increase the food re¬ 
sources of Cyprus, especially 
when the islanders take up fish 
farming on their own account. 
At present there are only about 
six tons in weight of young carp, 
but as the fish population multi¬ 
plies it is expected that there will 
be more than sixty times that 
amount ready for the table every 
year. 


These girl bargees come from starting at 7am every 
all walks of life, and the marine day. 



MORE TRAWLERS 

jV£ore fish may be expected in 
our shops this year, for 
since last October 115 trawlers 
have been released from service 
with the Royal Navy and sent to 
the chief fishing ports. Arrange,- 
ments have also been made for 
the release from the Naval Patrol 
Service of fishermen to man the 
boats. 

All the trawlers require to be 
refitted before they are ready to 
go to sea again in their peace¬ 
time pursuit of "fish. Probably 
most of them will be ready to 
resume fishing by next Septem- 
ber. ; 

THE CROP RAIDERS 

r^j.ARDENEns and horticulturists in 
the Pontypool (Monmouth) 
area are as proud as any other 
horticulturists of their Dig-for- 
Victory efforts. 

; The. crops they raise they hope 
to take, with Justifiable pride, to 
their families; but for some time 
wandering sheep have had other 
• ideas. However, all should be 
well, for the local Council has 
decided to add to Its staff a shep¬ 
herd, complete with dog, to keep 
the marauders at bay. 

RESOURCEFUL 

J^avigators everywhere can take 
a tip from this little story 
which we take from the American 
magazine, Time. 

A Chinese-manned B-25 Mitchell 
bomber was flying over a hilly 
part of China when it lost its 
bearings, and as its radio was 
out of order the situation was 
serious. 

Then the navigator had a 
brain-wave. He sighted a village 
below, parachuted cut, and in 
a few minutes had landed in its 
main street. Discovering where 
he was, he then enlisted the 
help of villagers in collecting 
baskets of rice. In a field he 
and his new friends spelled out 
directions in big letters with the 
white grains, so that the bomber 
circling overhead could read 
them. 

Off flew the grateful bomber; 
and the navigator then started 
on a three-day walk back to the 
base. 


This Happy Band 

Crossing the breezy downs on a practice march the Dunstable Girls’ Train¬ 
ing Corps band of drums and cavalry trumpets, which is believed to be the 
only one of its kind in Britain, take the time from their skilful drum major. 


NEWS ABOUT EGGS 

^he egg that is full of meat, as 
Shakespeare put it, and of 
which we have seen so little dur¬ 
ing the past few years, is likely 
to be more in evidence soon. 

According to Mr J. A. Peacock, 
the Ministry of Food's Director 
of Egg Supplies. Canada has 
again come nobly to our aid. 
Recently, he has stated, a single 
shipment of 22,680,000 Cana¬ 
dian eggs arrived here. Later in 
the year it is hoped that the 
United States will send us a fairly 
substantial quantity. , 

It is expected, too, * that' home 
production will be increased ap¬ 
preciably, as increased supplies of 
poultry feeding-stuffs are now 
available. 


The Scots Family Tree 


JjJVERY year a great many 
letters are received by 
Scottish public men from people 
abroad asking for . information 
about possible family connec¬ 
tions with Scotland.. These 
people, and many others in¬ 
terested in Scotland and her 
history, will be glad to hear of 
the setting up of the Scots 
Ancestry Research Council. 

This unofficial body, which has 
as trustees Mr Tom Johnston, 
Lord Rosebery, and Lord Alness, 
is staffed by well-known Scottish 


historians. For a small fee a 
person’s ancestry will be traced 
back for 150 years, or more if 
ancestral links run clearly back 
beyond that date. 

The' council has been set up 
with the cbject of rousing the 
interest of Scots at home and 
abroad in their ancestors. It 
is hoped that as a result the 
council will considerably' affect 
the Scottish tourist industry by 
inducing Scots families abroad to 
visit the proud land of their 
forebears. 


GOING UP? 

A merican airlines promise that 
xv escalators will be provided 
for passengers boarding the great 
planes of the future. The crews 
of certain types of aircraft already 
use them. Luggage and mailbags 
will be loaded and unloaded by 
means of a conveyor belt, 

FOR THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 

'J'he largest and most compre¬ 
hensive exhibition of wall¬ 
paper ever seen in Britain is to 
be held in London this month 
in the galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. . 

The exhibition will be under 
the patronage of the Central 
Institute of Art and Design, and 
there will be ten specimen rooms 
showing different ways of using 
wallpaper and many new designs. 
There will also be historical and 
technical sections. 

The new wallpapers shown 
will be gay and colourful; many 
will also be washable, a new 
development. Before the war 
the paper was varnished so that 
it could be washed if necessary, 
but now research to provide a 
washable paper has met with 
success. New papers will also 
receive a special treatment 
which will enable them to be 
hung a few days after the plaster 
has dried, without ill effects. 


SEEDS OF VICTORY 


T“ ways in which America has 
helped Britain with goods 
during the war are legion. The 
latest example to come to light, 
concerns seeds. 

It was stated at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the National Allotment 
Society that the enthusiastic 
bands of British allotment holders 
who dug and sowed for victory 
grew about 90,000 tons of vege¬ 
tables from two and a half million 
packets of seed sent by the United 
States during the past four years. 

There have been, of course, 
large quantities of British-pro¬ 
duced seeds, too; but Britain’s 
maximum effort on the land 
would not have been 
without America’s help. 


SCOTTISH ELECTRICITY 

THhe third constructional scheme 
of the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board was pub¬ 
lished recently. It is based on 
Loch Fannich in Ross-shire and 
will cost £1,000,000. 

The chairman of the board, the 
Earl of Airlie, discussing the 
scheme in Edinburgh recently, 
said: “The Board’s policy is not 
only to provide the immediate 
domestic and industrial needs of 
Ross-shire and Inverness, but also 
to provide for major develop¬ 
ments in the future.” < 

It is intended to link the 
Fannich station, which has a 
catchment area of about 60 square 
miles, with the proposed Tummel- 
Garry scheme and With Aberdeen 
and thus form a foundation for 
further development of the area, 

DOODLEBUGS AT 
THE ZOO 

Tx has now been disclosed that 
J during the flying-bomb attacks 
on London the Zoo was damaged. 
One doodlebug fell in the gardens 
and 18 more fell near by. As a 
result, damage was caused to the 
owls' aviary, the pheasanteries, 
the small refreshment room on 
the north bank, and the hippo 
house, all of which will have to be 
rebuilt after the war. 

THE HUNGRY PRINCE 
RICHARD 

(Junnery practice on a British 
cruiser which was escorting 
the Rimufaka -with the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester to Aus¬ 
tralia, was one day postponed 
for fear of spoiling young Prince 
Richard’s afternoon nap, accord¬ 
ing to a New Zealand Air Force 
officer on the cruiser. 

He also said that the cruiser 
was fitted out to carry the Duke 
and his party in the event of any¬ 
thing happening to the „ Rimu- 
taka. Amongst the provisions 
was a quantity of baby food for 
the Royal infant. Apparently 
the sea voyage gave the little 
Prince a hearty appetite, for one 
day toward the end of the voyage 
a destroyer came alongside, and 
by means of a. line transferred 
possible some of the food from the cruiser 
■ to the Rimutaka. 


Twelve-Minute Battle 


'pwo British motor gunboats, 
cruising off the Dalmatian 
coast recently, had a “scrap” 
with the enemy which lasted 
exactly 12 minutes. In the moon¬ 
light they sighted seven enemy 
ships—three fast German escort 
motor-boats, a motor-launch, an 
assault-boat and two sailing ships. 

Commander T. Fuller DSC, 
who was in charge of the two R N 
craft which at once raced towards 
the enemy, called out to them by 
loudspeaker to surrender. But 
when our sailors were only 30 


yards from one of the German 
motor-boats it began to fire at 
them. Commander Fuller 
swerved to avoid the fire and, 
driving on, rammed and sank the 
assault-boat, at the same time 
firing at one of the sailing 
ships. 

So far so good. Then the second 
British motor-gunboat fired at 
another German motor-boat and 
blew it up. Next the R N 
men boarded'and sank the third 
enemy motor-boat and then cap¬ 
tured the two sailing ships. 
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The Children 



Music in Mandalay 

It is a long way from Wiltshire and Bristol, the homes of these 
RAF men, to the Mandalay Front in Burma, but they are keeping 
their chins well up,encouraged by the Wiltshire lad at the piano. 


Shakespeare in Germany 


w- find it difficult in these days 
to think of the Germans as 
lovers of Shakespeare; but before 
the spiritual decline of the nation 
the best of them were. They 
owed much to August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, who died on May 12, 
exactly a century ago. This poet 
and critic established Shakes- 
speare’s fame there for all time 
by a masterly translation of 17 of 
his principal works, and his 
friend, Ludwig Tieck, completed 
the task by giving the whole series 
of dramas in German. 

August was born in 1767 at 
Hanover when, as for the next 70 
years, Hanover belonged to the 
sovereigns of Great Britain.' 
Brilliantly educated, he served as 
tutor to the sons of Madame de 
Stael, with whom he maintained 
a close friendship for many years. 
He acted as secretary to the 
Crown Prince of Sweden; he 
filled several professorial chairs, 
and with his brother Karl estab- 


Special V-Day Film 


gHEPHERD’s Bush Studios, home 
of Gaumont British News, 
whose slogan is “Truth to the 
Free Peoples of the World,” was 
the scene of an impressive array 
of Allied troops recently, all of 
whom co-operated in a secret 
victory news-reel, which is to be 
Shown on V-Day at 5000 kinemas 
on the battlefronts and in Britain. 

Produced in hush-hush condi¬ 
tions, the film has already been 
flown to Burma, India, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, 
and in addition will be shown in 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, 
and Belgium. Its producer, 
Castleton Knight, has empha¬ 


sised that it is not a collection of 
pictures already filmed, but a 
studio dramatisation of the Ser¬ 
vices and their leaders. 


One thousand Allied troops, in¬ 
cluding U S Marines, British 
Marines and Commandos, Rus¬ 
sians, Frenchmen, Poles, and 
Czechs paraded at the studios to 
appear in the film, as well as a 
bomber crew. In addition to show¬ 
ing the United Nations' leaders, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt, 
this ten-minute news-reel contains 
scenes on the home front, in' 
which NFS, ATS, police,, 
nurses, and Home Guards are 
featured. 


Better Camping Holidays 


Jn a short time twelve “ camping 
universities” are to open in 
which over 350 men and women 
of all ages will be taught; how to ■ 
get more enjoyment from camp¬ 
ing holidays. The “universities” 
are being set up in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Sussex, South Wales, 
Oxford, Durham, and Northum¬ 
berland. For an inclusive fee of 
45 shillings these camp leaders 
will be given a Week’s instruction 
On the organising of camping 
holidays. 

- Among the subjects taught will 
be hiring and buying equipment. 


adapting buildings, choosing 
sites, camp cooking, first aid, and 
the arrangement of entertain¬ 
ment. Local authorities through¬ 
out the country are selecting 
likely students. 

This new scheme is organised 
by the Central Council of Recrea¬ 
tive Physical Training to improve 
the general standard of camping. 
Camping can be of great value 
physically, mentally, and morally, , 
and the responsibility of organi-* 
sing and running camps calls for 
leadership and technical know¬ 
ledge. 


Canada’s Glowing 
Future 


fished in Germany what was 
called the romantic school of 
writing., “I cannot tell you what 
‘ romantic ’ is, for the explanation 
is 125 pages long,” wrote Karl. 
Veneration of Shakespeare, 
however, was one of. its first 
principles. 

Shakespeare was known in 
Germany before Schlegel’s time. 
Three of the plays had been 
staged there as early as 1626, but 
Schlegel's translations were such 
masterpieces of poetic scholarship 
that they superseded all others. 
He effected translations from the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, and the 
Italian, and introduced Germans 
to Oriental studies, but of his 
Shakespeare it was said that'he 
had given Germany a new classic 
poet and Shakespeare a- second 
country. It is on this that his 
fame rests, for this that his coun¬ 
trymen in their happier days, 
used to confess themselves 
chiefly indebted to him. 


M* Mackenzie King has an-. 

nounced that a General 
Election will be held in the 
Dominion of Canada next month. 
His Government will of course - 
carry on until the result is 
known, not relaxing its prepara¬ 
tions for the future well-being of 
that great country. 

Post-war plans published by 
Mr Howe, Canada’s Minister of 
Reconstruction, will be widely 
discussed in the next few weeks. 
They cover two periods. The 
first is that between the end of 
the war in Europe and the final 
overthrow of the Japanese. The 
second period covers the years . 
thereafter. The fullest possible 
measure of enterprise and de¬ 
velopment cannot, Mr Howe 
thinks, take place until the 
second period has been reached. 

The chief aim of Mr Howe’s" 
policy is a high standard anda» 
.stable level of employment and 
income. 

Mr Howe says—and his words 
are well worth remembering— 
that paid employment and 
adequate incomes are provided 
by the expenditures which are 
made. 


Export trade has a high 
priority in Canada’s plans. She 
aims after the war to send 
1750,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
goods a irear to other countries. 
When total world trade expands, 
this may be increased. 

Mr Howe says that the Cana¬ 
dian Government will encourage 
and assist the speedy conversion 
and expansion of Canadian in¬ 
dustries, and that, for this pur¬ 
pose, private investment will be 
encouraged. 

Contributory old-age pensions 
and health insurance, are pro¬ 
mised. 


Mr Howe takes a very rosy 
view.of the Dominions’ future, 
prophesying that- though his. 
Government's proposed expendi¬ 
tures and incomes will be higher 
than: the pre-war levels, taxation 
after the war should be at sub¬ 
stantially lower levels than at 
present. 


BOMBING SHORTENED 
THE WAR 


Reading' German armament 
experts and technical direc¬ 
tors of the German Steel Indus¬ 
tries Syndicate, captured in 
Dhsseldorf, have had 'some inter¬ 
esting things to tell Allied Intelli¬ 
gence officers. In the opinion of 
these German experts Allied 
bombs on. Germany’s industrial 
regions played a major part in 
the destruction of the Nazi war 
machine. 


They described how the very 
brains of that machine were 
smashed in one attack on a metal 
works, when 200 rooms where the 
most skilful German engineering 
draughtsmen designed • new 
weapons were destroyed. This 
greatly delayed the designing of 
new types of guns, and by the 
time the designs were ready the 
plant for manufacturing them 
had been damaged. 

The German technical chiefs 
said that but for the continued 
bombing of Germany’s industry, 
started early in the war, the 
Allies would not have been able 
to pierce the Siegfried fine, for 
' guns and fortifications needed for 
that “West Wall” lay buried 
under tons of bomb-created 
rubble. 


SSf 


The Future of 


A Beacon of Hope 

■yHE lifting of the Blackout last 
month saw the relighting 
of the lantern above Big Ben at 
Westminster. 

It was the custom for the fight 
to shine after sunset to show 
'■fvhen the House of Commons 
was sitting, but for five years, 
seven months, and 23 days the 
light had been extinguished. In 
switching it on again Mr Speaker 
said, 


I pray that with God’s blessing 
this light may shine not only as. 
an outward and visible sign that 
the Parliament^of a free people is 
assembled in free debate, but also 
as a beacon of fresh hope in a 
sadly torn and distracted world. 

WINDOW LIGHTS 

'J’o those who wander over the 
highways and byways of 
Britain, it is a joy once again 
to see the twinkling fights in 
the windows at night. To those 
who have to be out after night¬ 
fall, they seem, as one sees their 
twinkle in the distance, to give 
the homecomer a welcome. 


gRixisH films have a great ; 

future. That is the opinion I 
of Mr Anthony Asquith, presi- [ 
dent of the Association of Cine- 
technicians, and he should know. . 

Speaking at the association’s > 
annual meeting the other day, i 
Mr Asquith said that plans had ■ 
been submitted to the Govern- ' 
ment for a flourishing film in¬ 
dustry after the war, and that ' 
early action in this matter Was 
called for. \ 

Mr Asquith added : “ The 

Government can find in film 
technicians an army whose 
weapons need not be scrapped 


More Teachers of- 


Jt is good to know that the 
Government are taking ac¬ 
tive steps to train suitable 
women as teachers of cookery, 
needlework, housecraft, and 
other domestic sciences. 


There are many children who 
have never seen, or are too young 
to remember, the joy of fights 
from the windows of homes after 
dark. They are now to be seen 
everywhere in Britain, except 
round the coasts—a happy por- 
tentof even betterthingstocome. 
© . 

The Cost of Accidents 

JTstimating ^70,000,000 a year 
as the total cost to the 
community of accidents to 
workers, Mr Bevinf at a recent 
conference on industrial accident 
prevention, urged that the 
training of both safety officers 
and beginners in industry was 
the real solution of this grievous 
problem. Accidents 'at present 
account for an annual loss of 
1000 killed in factories and 800 
in the mines, . as well as vast 
numbers incapacitated,. 


The Ministry of' Education f 
have announced details of a 
special emergency training 
scheme under which selected 
candidates will take a year’s 
course at an emergency training 
college and, if successful, a 
further course of two terms at a 
college of domestic science, fol¬ 
lowed by a month on supervised 


Under therB 


After the war there will be many 
motorists on the roads. Even 


PETER 
WANTS T 


more in cars. 

3 

§CHOOL looks are 
short. But it takes 
some children a Jong 
time to get through them. 

a 

No extra sugar for 
V-Day. There 
will, be enough stir 
without it. 

a 

jT ACT oils the wheels 
of life. It runs in 
some families. 
a 

Many Londoners walk by Big. 

Ben every morning. And pass 
the time of day. 



If we must 
Ps and Qs 


Carry oN 


If Prejudice 


WHY NOT? 

'T'he sun is careering in glory 
and might, 

Mid the deep blue sky and the 
clouds so bright; 

The billow is tossing its foam on 
high, 

And the summer breezes go 
lightly by; 

The air and the water dance, 
glitter, and play— 

And why should not I be as 
merry as they ? 

The linnet is singing the wild 
wood through, 

The fawn’s bounding footsteps 
skim over the dew, 

The butterfly flits round the 
blossoming tree, 

And the cowslip and blue-bell 
are bent by the bee ; 

All the creatures that dwell in 
the forest are gay, 

And why should not I be as 
merry as they ? Mary Milford 


1 'T'he largest part of our judg- 
ments is prompted by habit 
and passion ; but because habit 
is like a second nature, and we 
necessarily approve what passion 
suggests, we will have it that 
they are founded entirely on 
reason and nature, and that all 
the world must be of the same* 
opinion, unless they wilfully 
shut their eyes to the truth. 
Animals are free from prejudice, 
because they have no notion 
or care-about anything beyond 
themselves, and have no wish 
to generalise or talk big on 


HIE AWAY! OVER 


Oie away ! hie away ! 

1 1 Over bank and over brae— 


Where the copsevood is the 
greenest. 

Where the fountains glisten 
sheenest, 

Where the lady-fern grows 
strongest, [longest, 

Where the morning dew lies 
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British Films 

but can be turned in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye from swords to 
ploughshares.” 

The C N is confident that it 
will be for the benefit not only 
of Britain but of the whole world 
if British films really come into 
their own, as they should do. 
We have the technicians and the 
artists. We have, too, some of 
the most beautiful natural 
scenery in the world. It will be 
for those in charge to choose 
wisely their subjects and' to 
devote particular attention to 
subjects of educational value, 
such as can be shown in schools. 

Domestic Science 

practice in teaching domestic 
subjects. The training will be 
free of charge, and students will 
be eligible for maintenance al¬ 
lowances. 

It is essential that our future 
home-builders should be tho¬ 
roughly trained in up-to-date 
methods, and this move by the 
Ministry of Education can bring 
nothing but good. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
. As Longfellow wrote, Nature is'' 
a revelation of God; Art is a 
revelation of man. 


ditor's Table 

/l ■ MAN should have something 
outside his job. Even if he has 
an outside job.- 


PUCK 
O KNOW 


A. lecturer has been 
speaking on Cur¬ 
rent Affairs. Gave his 
audience a shock. 

0 

‘ fjERMAX disasters are 
mounting, Not on 
horseback. 

0 

A waiter has taken 
up art at 55 . 
What made him wait 
all that time ? 

0 

^ BUSINESS man finds drawing an 
outlet from commercial life. 
Especially drawing cheques. 



mind our 
on V-Day 


Reclaiming: German 
Youth 

“ T-he problem in front of 
A Civilisation is to convert 
the Hitler Youth Movement,” 
said the Dean of Salisbury, the 
Very Revd H, C. Robins, in his 
sermon at a^St George’s Day 
service [for Scouts and Guides. 
“ Boys and girls in Germany are 
desperate, miserable, and full of 
false ideas,” the Dean- con¬ 
tinued. “ I believe it is possible 
at the right time to send parties 
of Guides and Scouts to Germany 
and have parties of Hitler Youth 
here to show them how much 
better scouting and guiding are 
than this nonsensical following 
of a false leader.” 

The Dean explained after¬ 
wards that' some considerable 
time must elapse before this 
experiment can be carried out. 

It is an excellent idea and 
in .this vital matter we also 
heartily endorse the words 
of Mr Attlee, Deputy Premier: 
“ Re-education of German youth 
will be tomorrow’s greatest pro¬ 
blem ; reformation is more im¬ 
portant than reparations.” 

© 

BIG BILL’S RETURN 

All lovers of big cricket before 
the war knew Bill Bowes, 
the Yorkshire and England 
cricketer, whose fast deliveries 
beat marry a master batsman. 

In June, 1942, Bill Bowes was 
captured by the enemy at 
Tobruk, but he was released by 
the U S Ninth Army a few weeks 
ago and is now back [in England, 
where we look forward to seeing 
him in big cricket again. 

All good cricketers are keen 
on the cause of youth, and Bill 
Bowes is no exception. We 
understand that he has pro¬ 
visionally accepted the post of 
warden of a boys’ club to be 
built and maintained by the 
officers of Oflag 79, Brunswick. 

What a fine spirit those officers 
released from captivity have 
shown. In spite of their suffer¬ 
ings in war, their thought has 
been, not for themselves, but for 
the men of tomorrow. 


Were Dumb 

what does not concern them : 
man alone falls into absurdity 
and orror by setting up a claim 
to superior wisdom and virtue, 
and to be a dictator and law¬ 
giver to all around him, and on 
all things that he has the 
. remotest conception of. If mere 
prejudice were dumb as well as 
deaf and blind, it would not 
so much- signify ; but as it is, 
each sect, age, country, pro¬ 
fession, individual, is ready to 
prove that they are exclusively 
in the right. 

William Hazlitt 

BANK AND BRAE 

Where the black-cock sweetest 
sips it, 

Where the fairy latest trips it; 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen. 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and 
green : 

Over bank and over brae— 

Hie away ! hie away ! 

Sir Walter Scoit 


MAN’S POWER 

^nd man alone doeth' 

What else doeth none : 
’Tis his to distinguish. 

To choose and to judge. 

He can to the moment 
Eternity lend. Goethe 

Childhood Memories 

We could never have loved the 
earth so well if we had 
had no childhood in .it—if it 
were not the earth where the 
same flowers come up again 
every spring that we used to 
gather with our tiny fingers as 
we sat lisping to ourselves on 
the grass, the same hips and 
haws on the autumn hedgerows, 
the same redbreasts that we 
used to call God’s birds, because 
they did no harm to the precious 
crops. George Eliot 

HAMMER AND ANVIL 

poR all your days prepare, 

I And meet them ever alike ; 
When you are the anvil, bear ; 
When you are the. hammer, strike. 

Edwin Mavhham 


M or 12, 1945 
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Norway’s ‘ Heroic 
Bishop 

London has welcomed Bishop 
Arne Fjellbu, a leading 
figure in Norway’s struggle 
against Nazism. His address in 
Westminster Abbey was men¬ 
tioned .in a recent C N. 

A tall, dark, powerfully-built 
man of 55, Bishop Fjellbu' was 
born in Iowa, USA, but he went 
to the land of his fathers when 
he was ten years old. It was 
as Dean of Trondheim in .1942 
that he first showed the world 
that he would resist the terror 
in Norway. He then refused 
to join in a celebration of 
Quisling's appointment as 
“Minister-President” of- Nor¬ 
way. 

Shortly after this incident Dr 
Fjellbu was dismissed from his 
office by the Nazis and banished 
from the diocese of Trondheim. 
For some tithe he continued to 
preach and travel in other parts 
of the country, but in October, 
1942, the police forbade him to 
enter Oslo and its neighbourhood. 
On Easter Sunday, 1943, he was 
arrested because he refused to 
obey an order not to preach at a 
church in the parish where he 
was living; and a few weeks 
later he was banished to the 
remote village of Andenes in 
Andoya, the most northerly of 
the Lofoten Islands. 

Escape to Sweden 

After staying in Andenes for 
over a year, Dr Fjellbu made 
an adventurous escape into 
Sweden, arriving there just as 
the Red/Army was driving the 
Germans back across the 
frontier of North Norway. 
Shortly after, he went to the 
liberated part of East Finmark, 
North Norway, where he acted 
as chaplain to the Norwegian 
Forces who had arrived from 
Great Britain. Later, in De¬ 
cember, 1944, he was appointed 
Bishop of Halogaland, the see 
of. North Norway which includes 
the territory so far liberated. 

Travelling on skis, or on a 
sledge hauled by reindeer, or on 
top of a- lorry piled high 
with goods, this newly-appointed 
Bishop has now begun to in¬ 
vestigate conditions in his war- 
shattered diocese. In an inter¬ 
view he states that in only three 
places are the churches still 
standing, while only two places 
still have their chapels. In 
eleven towns and villages, in¬ 
cluding Vardo, Vadso, and 
Kirkenes, all churches and 
chapels have been burnt down by 
the Germans, and at Kirkenes 
the Germans ran a railway line- 
across the churchyard. 

Bishop Fjellbu is living in 
what is probably the tiniest 
episcopal residence in the world. 
It consists of one room, which 
combines the functions Of 
sitting-room, bedroom, and 
reception-room, and its roof is 
so low that visitors must stoop 
to avoid hitting their heads 
against the ceiling. 

African Stamps 

rpiiE British Museum has received 
a gift of one of the finest 
collections of African, stamps in 
the world. A Capetown man, Dr 
Edward Mosely, formed the collec¬ 
tion and gave it to his daughter, 
Mrs H. F. Cunningham. She has 
presented, it to the British 
Museum, and her father has 
promised to give up to £500 for 
the cost of cabinets to display the 
collection. 


Oldbury Hill and Its 
Age-Old Story 

a day ip April in 1936 Arthur Mee wrote: “ The C N 
hopes that in due course Oldbury Hill will be saved and for 
ever secured to the public, and the title deeds placed with the 
National Trust.” On a day in April nine years later, that 


hope was realised. 

.Oldbury Hill, between Seven- 
oaks and Ightham, together with 
the neighbouring Styants Wood 
(155 acres in all), has been be¬ 
queathed to the National Trust 
by-a public-spirited farmer, Mr 
Henr,' Albert Hooker, who d,ied 
last November. Thus does the 
nation acquire a site of outstand¬ 
ing- archaeological interest, a 
lovely wooded plateau which has 
revealed many secrets of man’s 
development from prehistoric 
times. 

Arthur Mee, who knew Oldbury 
Hill so well, would have been 
thrilled by this news. Alas, it 
comes just two years too late; 
but perhaps we may be allowed 
to salute both the occasion and 
his memory by publishing his 
own tribute to Benjamin Harri¬ 
son, the wonderful grocer of 
Ightham, who gave the leisure of 
a long lifetime to the study of 
the secrets of Oldbury Hill, and 
wrote a new chapter in the story 
of early man. This is from 
Arthur Mee’s Book of Kent: 

There have been Harrisons- in 
Ightham for hundreds of years. 
Benjamin was bom here with the 
Victorian Era, and you can count 
on one hand the times he slept 
out of Ightham after he went to 
school. But never could you 
count the interests he found in 
Ightham and round about it. His 
study of its flints for half a cen¬ 
tury (he must have picked up 
hundreds of thousands of them, 
and he kept 10 , 000 ) opened a new 
gate in the world of knowledge. 

He must have spent at least 
50,000 hours of his life on what 
he called the Old Plateau (Old¬ 
bury Hill), he must have walked 
about it for 100,000 miles. He 
must have carried tons of stone 
on his back. He would work all 
day for nothing and work for his 
bread at night. He spent his 
days on the hills and his evenings 
at the counter. He took no holi¬ 
days and he walked everywhere. 
Every day he had a stiff climb of- 
500 feet before he reached his 
ground. 

His interest had been stirred in 
flints by’ reading about fossils 
and by a splendid schoolmaster 
who took him to see the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park and 
called at the Geological Museum 


in Piccadilly. He was only 13 
when he read Gilbert White and 
.what he did for Selbome. He 
borrowed every book he could, 
and he came to learn about those 
first tools ever made by man- 
flints shaped to cut and saw and 
bore. He heard of that French¬ 
man Boucher de Perthes who 
1 found flint tools in the valley of 
the Somme and published a book 
with 1600 pictures of them, only 
to he laughed at by those who 
said it was impossible for flints 
so old to have been shaped by 
man. 

All the flint tools that had been 
found anywhere at that time 
were found at certain levels, but 
Benjamin was working in ground 
laid down long before the time of 
any flint that had ever been 
found. His great discovery was 
that man was making these flint 
tools ages before anybody had 
imagined, and these stones he 
picked up, his eoliths, threw back 
the history of man far beyond all 
previous belief. * 

He went on finding flint after 
flint, all shaped by hand, and 

Benjamin Harrison knew in 1865 
what no great scientist accepted 
till 1888, but what is now 
accepted everywhere. He knew 
that mail was making tools on 
earth, here in Kent and here at 
Ightham, about a million years 
ago. 

THE FISHERMAN’S 
Monofil 

^he plastic industry has given 
something new to the fisher¬ 
man. This is a substitute for 
gut and it makes both finer and 
stronger fishing lines and 
stronger nets for sea fishing. 

The new line is called a 
Monofil; that is to say, it is 
drawn out as a single fibre of 
the right diameter, and is not 
made of a number of fibres 
twisted together in the manner of 
cotton or thread. The Monofil, 
made of Nylon, is already known 
in the modern toothbrush, where 
it is replacing the older bristles. 
Nylon can be made of very great 
strength in the form of a Mono¬ 
fil, and, woven into net, can be 
used for chemical sieves and a 
number of other purposes. 
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Captain Coram’s Big 
Family 

The Schools of the Foundling Hospital at Berkhampsted in 
A Hertfordshire are in future to be known as The Thomas 
Coram Schools. It is a happy change of name, and one that 
does appropriate honour to the memory of a great-hearted man. 

Who was this Thomas Coram, his business, he was all too often 
this Captain-Greatheart whose ' shocked by the sight of little waifs 
good work has survived him wandering aimlessly and un- 
these last two centuries? wanted, sometimes dying. Here 

Born at Lyme Regis in Dorset in was a cause that called forth all 
1G67 or 1668, Thomas Coram was the pity in his generous nature, 
the son of a ship’s captain and and one, indeed, to call for all his 
himself began to learn the hard qualities. of determination, 
life of a seaman while he was Thomas Coram resolved that 
still a boy. Little is known of he would save these children, and 
his early years,' but we do know ■ set-his heart on a Foundling Hos-' 
that before he was thirty he had pital. • For nearly 20 years he 
settled down as a shipwright in worked unsparingly, and at last 
Massachusetts, that he married with a charter obtained in-1739, 
there, and prospered sufficiently the Foundling Hospital in 
to flutter his philanthropic wings Bloomsbury opened its doors, 
in giving flve acres of land to be - Captain Coram used to visit the 
devoted to a schoolh'ouse. hospital, and was often to be seen, 

There followed another period seated on a bench in the arcade 
at sea', during which he made 1 
many journeys between England 
and America; and then he came 
back to this country, making his 
home in London arid' devoting 
much of his energy to fostering 
trade in the colonies. -In 1732, 
when" General Oglethorpe’s 
Colony of Georgia was founded, 

Thomas Coram was appointed 
one of the trustees. By 
then he had becorii'e a man 
of some standing and in¬ 
fluence as can be gathered 
from a letter written by Horace not himself know actual want in 
Walpole: “Lose no'time in talk- his last few years: 
ing to one Coram, the honestest, Thorrias Coram passed away in 
mbst disinterested; and the 1751, over 80 years of age, arid 
most knowing person about plan- was buried in the chapel of the 
tations I ever talked with.” Foundling Hospital. A few years 
The work for which the world before'the war the hospital moved 
was chiefly to remember him,’ into the country. But its work 
however, had yet to begin. Going still goes on—the good deeds-of 
about the city streets, intent on captain Coram have endured. 


regaling tiny foundlings with 
gingerbread. They knew it not, 
but these little children owed 
their home, their school, their 
chapel," their very, well-being, to 
this old man. 

It appears that in his concern 
for others Coram neglected his 
own affairs, and. after the death 
of - his wife fell into poverty, 
lonely and embittered. Happily 
he had friends, and a fund was 
raised to ensure that this man, 
who had given so much, should 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Porcupine and 
the Wolf 

A wolf met a porcupine, and 
thought it would make. a 
dainty meal if only he could 
find some way of disarming it 
■ of its prickly quills. 

“You should not go about 
in this way as if you were at 
war with everyone,” said the 
wolf. “Put aside your prickles 
now—you can always take 
them up again whenever you 
need them.”, .• ... 

“You do well to speak of 
my being at war," replied the 
porcupine, “for" that is 
exactly what I am at the 
present moment, and so long 
as a wolf is around I shall 
keep my weapons ready for in¬ 
stant use." 

Always beware of the crafty. 


MY SHIP 

As I’d been good my Nannie 
said 

My ship could bath with me, 
And sowhen it wastimeforbed, 
It sailed the Great Bath Sea. 

I squeezed my sponge and let 
it rain 

Upon my iittle ship, 

And when I’d done this once 
again, 

I sent it for a trip. 

And rough I made the Great 
Bath Sea; 

The captain was so bold. - 
Then Nurse came in and said 
to me: • 

“ Your water must be cold.” 

Petrina Burrell, age n 

'prayer 

(''IVE me the strength, O 
u Lord, to put from me all 
that is gvil, and guide me in all 
things to do Thy will on earth 
as it is done in Heaven. Amen 


SPRING POSIES FROM THE GARDEN 



The German 
Mind 

Pondering the awful problem of 
Germany’s future, many 
people have expressed - doubt as 
to the degree in which citizens of 
the Reich are affected by the 
ghastly Nazi doctrines that 
have brought their land to- 
calamity and degradation, - Are 
those hard-faced, stony-hearted 
S S women, for instance, repre¬ 
sentative of German woman¬ 
hood? 

How hard it is to fathom the 
German mind, and its suscepti¬ 
bility to influence, is borne out by 
this, case of a German lady of 
seemingly gentle' nature ' arid 
tender instincts, a classical 
scholar familiar with the lan¬ 
guage and literature-of England, 
France, and Italy. She lived 
for some' years in England, 
which she more than once re¬ 
visited. ■ She read the C N from 
its first number, and loved it, 
and at home caused her copy to 
be circulated among her English- 
speaking friends who, she said, 
agreed with her that it was a 
power’ for. good of international 
importance. 

With the rise of Hftler her 
views gradually changed. All 
her learning and all the influ¬ 
ence of the friendships she had 
made during her travels were 
rendered of no account against 
the influence of this criminal up¬ 
start. She came to regard him 
as a latterday Messiah, as a man 
divinely, inspired, who was cruelly 
misjudged and . misrepresented 
by the British, and other people. 
His portrait and his image be¬ 
came the dearest treasure of her 
beautiful home, and were treated 
with utmost reverence. The 
O N’s attitude to Hitler was so 
grievous to her spirit, she wrote, 
that she could no lohger bear to 
read the paper. There was no 
Nazi stormtrooper more fanati¬ 
cally persuaded of the righteous¬ 
ness of Nazi precept and 
practice than this gentle, 
scholarly German lady. Sad 
to tell, she was mistress of a 
great school for girls, to whom 
she has been expounding 
Hitlerism as the noblest of 
creeds. 

How can a Germany, saturated 
with the poison of such false and 
hateful theory, • be re-educated? 
That is the biggest human 
problem the world has ever had 
to face. 

Embroidery Exhibition 

Embroiderers’ Guild Ex¬ 
hibition, which : is being 
held at the RWS Galleries, 26 
Conduit Street, West London, 
from May 16 to June 2, affords 
abundant evidence of the re¬ 
newed interest in embroidery 
which the war has awakened. 
Young women in the Forces and 
wounded men in prison camps 
and hospitals have come to 
realise the fascination of this 
form of needlework and the scope 
it gives for artistic expression. 

Schools and hospitals are 
sending to the exhibition samples 
of white and coloured em¬ 
broidery, applique, canvas work, 
and ecclesiastical embroidery to 
compete for the Guild Challenge 
Cups and other prizes. 

The Embroiderers’ Guild, 
which is under the patronage of 
the Queen, has since its founding 
in 1906 done much towards keep¬ 
ing alive and developing this 
traditional craft in England. 
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Atmosphere on a Moon 
of Saturn 

The planet Venus is now a splendid object of the early morning 
A sky, where she is unmistakable and will be found high in 
the south-east, writes the C N Astronomer. 


Venus may be followed later, 
even after sunrise, veering round 
towards the south, if note be 
taken from time to time of her 
position relative to some object. 
This planet is now approaching 
her greatest brilliance, which will 
be attained on May 21; after this 
her brightness will slowly dimin¬ 
ish as she recedes from the Earth 
to beyond the Sun; but this will 
not be until the autumn. 

Meanwhile, Venus will-continue 
to adorn our early morning skies 


J 


Saturn and the Moon on May 14 

as the most brilliant “star” to be 
found there. At present Venus 
is 34,400,000 - miles away; in a 
month’s time this distance will 
have increased to 54,900,000 miles. 
From this we gain some idea of 
the rate at which Venus is speed¬ 
ing onwards beyond the -Earth, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Earth is racing after her at 
1100 miles a minute; but Venus 
is racing along some 20 miles a 
minute faster—with the inner 
track to her advantage. 

Saturn will soon be leaving the 
evening sky to be lost in the 
twilight of the. coming, June 
nights. At present Saturn will 
be found in the west as soon as 
the sky is dark enough; he sets in 
the north-west soon after mid¬ 
night, that is about 2j hours after 
the Sun. Being the brightest 
“star” in that region, Saturn 
should be readily identified, but 
only during the next two or three 
weeks is he likely to be found. 

’ On Monday evening next, May 
14, Saturn will appear very close 
to the crescent Moon, as-indi¬ 
cated in the accompanying 
picture. This shows Saturn's 
position relative to the lunar 
crescent between 10 and 11 
o’clock. The later Saturn is 


looked for the better, as then: the 
sky will be darker; later on, the 
Moon's motion will appear to 
make her pass much closer to 
and just above Saturn, as the 
arrow indicates, but by that tiine 
both will have set, as seen from 
this country. 

Our world is now leaving 
Saturn behind, and so his dis¬ 
tance is increasing and is now 
about 901 million miles, as com¬ 
pared with 747 million miles on 
December 29 last, when Saturn 
'was at his nearest to us, and closei 
than he had been for 29 years. 
Therefore, most favourable, con¬ 
ditions have existed for making 
discoveries. 

This time, the most noteworthy 
has been chiefly in connection 
with Saturn’s satellites. He has 
nine,’which in their order out¬ 
wards from the planet are: 
Mimas, averaging 117,000 miles 
from the centre of Saturn; 
EnCeladus,. averaging 157,000; 
Tethys, averaging 186,000; Dione 
averaging 238,000 miles frdm, the 
centre, almost the same distance 
as that of the Moon from the 
Earth. Next is Rhea; averaging 
332,000 miles; then the great 
Titan, averaging 771,000 miles; 
Hyperion, 934,000 miles; Iapetus, 
2,225,000. miles; and tiny Phbebe/ 
averaging about eight million 
miles. Another , satellite, sup¬ 
posed to have been, discovered 
in'1905, has not been seen since, 
it was named Themis, but its 
existence is now discredited. - 

It is Titan, a satellite with a 
diameter of 3550 miles, nearly 
twice that of our Moon, that has 
recently provided the most 
definite addition to our know¬ 
ledge, by the spectroscopic evi¬ 
dence of an atmosphere. Hitherto, 
bodies much smaller than the 
Earth were regarded as having 
insufficient gravitational pull to 
be able to retain the molecules 
of an atmosphere from gradually 
flying off into space. Now the 
gas methane has been found to be 
present, together with the possi¬ 
bility of ammonia. There is, 
moreover, evidence that Mimas 
may be composed entirely of gas, 
because Mimas is so light in 
weight. G. F. M. 


Berlin’s Fifth Occupation 


'To fall to enemy forces is 
nothing . new in 'Berlin’s 
history, for it has now been cap¬ 
tured flve times in 200 years. 

The first time during this 
period was in 1757, during the 
.Seven Years’ War, when Prussia 
was fighting Austria, France, 
Russia, Sweden, and Saxony. . 

The Austrians stormed into the 
city’s suburbs and the Berliners 
paid them a large sum to with¬ 
draw. Three’years later, during 
the same war, Russian Cossacks 
together with some Austrians and 
other Allies bombarded and 
occupied Berlin, going away only 
after they had been paid an 
amount in thalers equal to about 
£225,000. The Cossacks also 
took with them the large gold 
keys surrendered , by - Frederick 
the Second, which can still be 
seen at Leningrad. 

' Berlin fell next in 1806 after 
the fighting at Jena, during the 
Napoleonic' .wars, when the 
Prussian army had been defeated 
by the French, On that occasion 


the citizens of Berlin, headed by 
the Mayor, came out to welcome 
the conquerors, so disgusted were 
they at the Prussian army’s lack 
of success. The city was occupied 
by the French until 1808, the 
Peace of Tilsit having been signed 
in 1807. 

In 1812, after defeated Prussia 
had made' an alliance with 
Russia, French troops again 
occupied Berlin. 

. Berlin, in its short history, has 
thus known many defeats. 

Improved Dogs 

Startling suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of popular breeds 
of dogs after the war were made 
in a recent broadcast by the Radio 
Vet. Owners of pedigree dogs and 
others are anxious to make a 
further study of his novel pro- • 
posals, and his arguments have 
been printed- in pamphlet form 
by the National Canine Defence 
League, London, who will send a 
copy to any dog-lover in return for 
a stamp to cover postage. 
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Morning in Verona Heligoland The Nation’s Purse 


Verona, the fortress city guarding the northward route into 
Hitler's Southern Redoubt has been prominent in the news. 
Here a C N correspondent recalls a visit to this Italian city 
of romance in the days ofpeace. 


J)escending from the Brenner 
Pass through the star- 
spangled Alps is an experience 
not to be forgotten. But despite 
snow-clad summits, pine, forests, 
rushing waters, and forbidding 
rocky cliffs or crags, sleep had 
almost overtaken me when the 
word VERONA showed on a 
dimly-lit signal box and the 
express drew, into a dusky ter¬ 
minus with cobweb tracks. , 

For Verona is a city of ghosts, 
and it is'precisely at cock-crow 
that its old buildings and monu¬ 
ments show to the greatest 
advantage, conveying messages 
from the past impossible to cap¬ 
ture in broad daylight. - 

The ruined amphitheatre of 
Diocletian pours out its crowd of 
spectators disputing the merits 
of some gladiator or lion-fighter, 
betting on the forthcoming 
chariot race between the Jew and 
the Egyptian, or silently stumb¬ 
ling homewards through the 
narrow cobbled streets. 

The superb renaissance Palazzo 
del Consiglio cleaves the air. as 
a dream building fit for fairy ■ 
habitation, ready to fall to pieces 
in full glare of midday sun. 

Even the modern barracks in 
the Castel San Pietro, built on 
the site of the citadel of the 
gangster Theodoric the Great, 
give us nightmares of uncouth, 
filthy, square-headed German 
barbarians with long-shafted 
spears and bronze shields leaping 
from rock to rock, or sliding on 
their shields through the snows 
of that Brenner Pass we have 
just traversed. 

But perambulating at dawn in 
the streets of-fair Verona, Piazzo 
Dante, Via Cappello, one dis¬ 
covers many other ghosts. Yet 


T HE NATION’S GREATEST 
WEALTH 

Is itR children, and we imist see to it they 
suffer as little as possible, \V« arc Riving 
Outings, to as many as possible this summer 
to our playing fields at Xambourne End, 
away from Stepney's Sordid Streets. Will 
you help us, please? Funds are most’urgently 
needed. Address : - 

The Rev. ROXAU) F. W. JJollom. Supt., 

Tin: EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
Stepney, 
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ALLENBURYS makes 
proud mothers , . . . 

Pride in. baby’s development and 
steady progress is a natural result of 
Using Allenburys Foods. They .provide 
. the best alternative to natural feeding, 
being made from fresh full-cream milk 
suitably enriched for building strong 
bones and healthy teeth. 

Digestibility is assured by the 
Humanising process used in manu* 
facture. Every mother or raother-to-be 
is invited to send for a Practical Book 
on Baby Care, enclosing 2id. in stamps ( 
to Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., London, E.2. 

FOODS FOR INFANTS 


Juliet and her Romeo dominate 
the storied scenes. In the Via 
Cappello is the home of the 
Capuiets. It has the touching 
inscription: 

This was the home of the 
Capuiets from whence went out 
the Juliet for ivhom so many 
gentle hearts have cried, and of 
whom so many poets have sung . 

Here is the very window with 
leaded panes that Juliet opened 
on the garden that fateful night. 
Only the garden is now an 
interior courtyard hung with 
multi-coloured washing, and only 
the inward eye can discern a 
ladder of silk suspended against 
the wall. : 

Crossing to the "other end of 
the town one passes before the 
stout old Castel-Vecchia and the 
crenellated bridge over the back¬ 
water of the River Adige: Here, 
in the horse-market of all places, 
is the tomb of Juliet. The 
sarcophagus resting on a stone 
pedestal is under an oblong 
roof-shelter sustained by low' 
open arches with fine fluted 
columns. Behind is a tiny 
garden, blue flowers, three 
cypress trees, one large weeping 
willow, a murmuring fountain, 
and a bust of Shakespeare. 

Without a lid the sarcophagus 
stands mute and seeming void, 
but when one peers within there 
is to be seen a heap of thousands 
of visiting cards from all corners 
of the known globe. Nothing is 
more pathetic than these formal 
scraps of white paper, silently 
bearing witness to the undying 
spirit of love \yhich for evcT 
animates earth’s inhabitants. 

No German horde has been able 
to lay that ghost. 


'The recent heavy attacks by 
bombers of the RAF on 
Heligoland brings this important 
North Sea island again into the 
news. 

Only forty-four miles from the 
mouths of the rivers Weser and 
Elbe, Heligoland, a rugged mass 
of red sandstone, rises to a height 
of two hundred feet, sheer from 
the sea. There are cliffs on all 
sides save the south-east; here is 
the small township, the naval 
base, and a strip of sandy beach, 
the headquarters of the , sole 
industry of lobster fishing. 

The island is about three miles 
in circumference and one-fifth of 
a square mile in area; but the 
pounding waves are gradually 
reducing its size. At one time 
Heligoland was populated chiefly 
by fisher-folk; in recent years, 
however, it developed into a 
rendezvous for holidaymakers 
from Bremen and Hamburg. It 
was the destination of day-excur¬ 
sion steamers from these great 
cities, and the little town of some 
2000 inhabitants has all the 
attractions of a popular resort— 
a pier, apartment houses, cafes, 
and small shops. 

The general architecture of the 
houses is very expressive of 
Danish taste, for Heligoland be¬ 
longed to Denmark originally. It 
became a British possessipn in 
1807, but in 1890 it was made over 
to Germany in exchange for 
Zanzibar. Then it was heavily 
fortified, a veritable guardian of 
the German coast, but in accord¬ 
ance with the Peace Treaty of 
1919 all fortifications were dis¬ 
mantled. 

The Nazis have made the island 
a more powerful stronghold than 
ever, a strongly-protected base 
for submarines, E-boats, and 
other naval craft. This time, we 
think, Heligoland will have to be 
handed over to more worthy 
hands. 


A Call For Apprentices 


'J’he problem of finding suffi¬ 
cient building craftsmen to 
cope ‘ with Britain’s housing 
needs is twofold. 

Firstly, we require sufficient 
skilled workers for the urgent 
needs of the next few years, and 
for this the Government have 
assumed responsibility. Secondly, 
there is the need for a steady 
flow of apprentices to the skilled 
building trades. To foster and 
develop this, the Government set 
up, some time ago, a Building 
Apprenticeship and , Training 
Council, composed of representa¬ 
tives of the building industry 
and of Government departments. 

The second report of this 
council, just published, says that 
at present 10,000 youths are 
being trained in building work 
at 146 centres in England, Wales, 
and Scotland; but the'council 
have concluded that, no fewer 
than 25,000 building apprentices 
a year for five years will be neces¬ 
sary. 

They are disturbed . at the 
present position of building craft 


The Next Ten Years 


“rpEN years’ hard work, ten 
years of all classes of this 
country determined to repair the 
ravages of war, ten years and 
we shall be through. I believe 
the whole future of our race for 
generations to come depends on 
how we are going to face those 
ten years.” 

These challenging words were 
spoken the other day by Lord 
Woolton, Minister of Reconstruc¬ 


tion, who went on to say that, 
during the period mentioned at 
least, the welfare of all peoples 
must take precedence of personal 
desires for private wealth. 

Lord Woolton had something 
to say, too, about wartime con¬ 
trols. “I want to get rid- of 
controls, ” he said, “ but I believe 
it would be disastrous to the 
trade of the country if we were 
to get rid of them too quickly.” 


I_Iow Britain pays in hard cash for her giant’s share in the 
■*’ costliest of all wars was revealed when Sir John Anderson 
introduced his second Budget into Parliament a few days ago. 


It was a record Budget speech, 
for it showed that never before 
had so much been received from 
British taxpayers and never 
before had so much money been 
spent by the Government. The 
receipts from the various forms 
of taxation exceeded what the 
Chancellor had estimated for the 
year 1944-45. The main increases 
were: 17 million pounds more 
from Income Tax, ten millions 
more from Excess Profits Tax, 11 
millions more from Estate Duty, 
and 38 millions more from 
Customs and Excise. 

If the Government's income 
was up, its expenditure was also 
a record, for the colossal sum of 
£6063,000,000 was spent during 
1944-45. ’ This expenditure was 
much greater than the receipts 
from taxation and the difference 
was made up by borrowing. 

Nevertheless, (luring this past 
year 53 per cent of our expendi¬ 
ture was met from money re¬ 
ceived in taxes, a higher propor¬ 
tion than in any war year. 

Sir John Anderson spoke of the 
success of the Pay As You Earn 
system of deducting the income 
tax due from wage earners from 
their weekly or monthly wages. 
Under this scheme, during the 
year 1944-45, 12 million wage 
earners paid about £540,000,000 
to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer through one' million 
employers. This was £100,000,000 
more than in the previous year. 

Another very heartening feature 
-of the Budget was the announce¬ 


ment by the Chancellor of the 
Treaty between Britain and the 
U S to relieve those who pay 
double Income Tax—that is tax in 
America and in Britain on the 
same income. For it often 
happens that, for instance, an 
actor or writer who earns money 
in the USA has to pay tax on 
it there as well as in this country. 
The same thing happens ' to 
British business men selling 
goods in America, and Americans 
have been under the same dis¬ 
advantage here. The Treaty is a 
good example 6f how Britain 
and her great Ally have come to 
co-operate closely in all matters. 

-Writers and actors, in particular, 
deserve to be freed ■ from the 
double tax, for their work does 
much to bring our two nations 
together. 

The 1944-1945 Budget is a satis¬ 
factory one, demonstrating, as 
Sir John Anderson said, the 
steadfastness and resolution of 
our citizens which have helped' to 
bring this country to the eve of 
victory. 


A 

A 


Proud Record 


fine record of service has 
been achieved by a family in 
Auckland, New Zealand. Six of 
the ten sons of Mr and Mrs E.. P. 
Tapper have seen overseas service 

In this war, while a seventh is 
leaving for overseas shortly. An 
eighth son was in the Army for 
a few. weeks before his services 
were required for aerodrome con¬ 
struction, and another, aged 17, 
Is a member of the A T C. 


apprentices. They say that, from 
inquiries made, 51,892 out of 
63,976 hoys in training have no 
written agreement. In such 
agreements there is an obligation 
on the employer to teach the 
apprentice his craft, provision is 
made for attendance by an ap¬ 
prentice (up to the age of 18) at 
a technical course on one day a 
week with pay, and there are 
other important provisions. The 
council cannot enforce appren¬ 
ticeship agreements, but they 
would not advise any boy to 
become an apprentice without the 
safeguards of an agreement. 

The council have also recom¬ 
mended the building industry to 
discourage premiums for appren¬ 
tices. ’• >' 

The report says that the 
Government' have accepted 'a 
plan, 'primarily for training 
purposes; -which will enable 
apprentices to erect buildings 
under the guidance of craftsmen 
instructors; with ohe instructor 
to six apprentices (or ones to 
twelve in favourable cases. 



“That’s all 
l for to night,Children”! 



What energy they’ve used during 
the day—and now its bedtime. A few 
<juiet moments planning for tomorrow 
—then a cup of OXO and off to bed. 
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A Dawn Concert For Jacko 




T he frogs at Woodland Creek are early, risers, but Jacko, Chimp, and 
Bouncer^ who are camping out there in their boat,'are not, and they 
jdon’t appreciate the well-meant efforts of the local croakers to awaken them 
with a “ song.” Stop that hideous croaking ! ” shouts Jacko sleepily, 
but the vocalists think he likes it and croak louder than ever.' Finally 
Bouncer has to move the Woodland Creek Choir to another pitch. 

; Change For . the Better FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

“ "y^HEN l was a boy,” said father, 
i i j. as Johnny took a second 
; piece of cake, “ I was allowed 
'.only .one piece.” . ... : , 

•; “Then aren’t you glad-you live 
with us, Daddy?” _ 

Dinner For One 

A FLY setting out for a run .; 

■' * Failed a cobweb to view in 
■ the sun, ' \ 

But tlie spider with glee 
Said “ It's easy to see 
What a very fine dinner I’ve 
■ ' icon” r ,, -,. 




The GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest in the world . .. 
Unequalled for variety' 
, . . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
supplies may be limited, 
but; the GILTOTT 
tradition of excellence 
persists. 


Bj/ appointment 
to the late 
Kina George T. 


Lang j*«m» 

i IvictorIa- works ■ bIrhingham D 





Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S—due to Zoning 


1 , Sparrow Hawks and Their 
. Young. The birds flew high in 
.the air, in never-ending circles. 
“Sparrow Hawks,’.’ said Parmer 
Gray to Don. “ It is seldom they 
fly in such a fashion; their nest¬ 
ing site is probably below. 

i“ When the eggs are hatched 
. the male bird, procures the food, 
-and the hen tears it to pieces for 
the young birds. Should any . 
mishap overtake the hen bird 
before the young are able to do 
this for themselves they would 
probably die. For the male will 
continue to hunt for the food, 
and will simply leave it in the 
nest without tearing it up. Thus- 
they may starve amid plenty," 

What the Trees Give Us 

T HE box is the only European 
wood which sinks in water. 
It is very hard and strong, and 
takes a'beautiful polish. 

it is used for rosary beads, 
buttons, rules, and T-squares, 
blocks' for engravings, flutes, 
flageolets, and other • wind 
instruments. 

A dwarf variety makes a good 
garden edging. 

History in Hiding 

(Jan you guess the names of the 
seven famous statesmen 
described in these words? 

The process of putting salmon 
in. tins. 

The outside of an orange. 

A much-hunted animal. 

A partition and a long piece of 
wood. 

Happy 1 before . a ' building 
material. 

A big hole. 

A favourite breakfast food. 

Answer next week 



IMi 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, May 9, 
to Tuesday, May 15. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Regional Round 
—Join lii with teams of children 
all over the country to answer 
, general knowledge questions posed 
by “ Mac.” 

Thursday, 5.20 Country Maga¬ 
zine—Banff, Introduced by Alex¬ 
ander Keith, edited by Francis 
, Dillon, and produced by Elizabeth 
Adair, 5.45 Young Artists: Boy 
Quartet of the Barry Ostlere and 
Shepherd Prize Silver Band who 
have won many Scottish prizes. 

Friday, 5.20 Beau Brocade, the 
"story of a Derbyshire Highway¬ 
man by Baroness * Orczy, adapted 
by Joan Littlewood. Part 2—The 
Moor. 


ALPHABET RIDDLES 

YY^hat letter is bad for men? 

A, because it makes men 
mean. . ; *. ' 

Why is the letter N like a 
famous Roman emperor? 
Because it is near O (Nero), ■ 
What letter is invisible yet 
never out of sight? S. 

What is the centre of gravity? 
V.. • - 

' What letters do boys like best? 
Two Ts (to tease): 

A Match-Box Trick 

Pass a box of matches to differ¬ 
ent friends, asking them to 
guess which end holds the heads 
of the .matches, A lucky guess 
here and there may be correct, 

' but when you ask them to try 
your skill at the trick you can be 
■ right every time. 

The dodge is to balance the 
matchbox very loosely between the 
third finger and thumb, and the 
heads end of the box will always 
fall • because it' is slightly the 
heavier. 

practise on your own first, so 
that you do not do .this too 
obviously. 

A PUZZLING WORD 

A word of three syllables seek 

^ till you find 

That in it are twenty-six letters 

Combined. Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Venus is in 
the south-east. In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
west and Jupiter ' 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 8 a m 
D B S T on Wed¬ 
nesday. May 9. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading: Across. 1 To bestow.. 

5 To preserve. . 8 "The .quality ’of 
pleasantness. ,10 Countries. 11 An 
ape. 13* Self. 14 Heraldic term for 
gold. 18 This was a Roman copper 
coin, also a weight. 17 To sue at law. 

20 Indefinite article. 21 Child’s name 
for mother. 22 To perish. 24 To 
capture by stratagem. 26 The present 
day. 28 To raise to a higher station. 

30 Not any.' 31'Woodcutters," 

Reading Down. 1 A strong wind. 

2 To think. 3 The poison of the 
serpent. 4 Termination. • 5 Saint.* 

8 For'ever-(poetic). 7 A young hawk. 

9 To place apart. 12 To emit rays. 

15 Royal Engineers.* 18 Afternoon.* 

19 A big African antelope. 20 Forth¬ 
with. 23 Organs of vision. 25 Just 
double figures. 27 Eggs. 29 French 
for the. Asterisks indicate abbreviations . 

Answer next week 

LIVING REMINDERS 

r HERE was an old man of 
Khartoum, 

Who kept two black sheep in his 
room. 

They remind me, he said, 

Of two friends who are dead. 

But he never would tell us of 
whom. 
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Swimmers Please Note 

rfo go swimming from a boat, 
either on the river or at sea. 
is great fun, but. do remember 
when you are ready to get back 
not .to .clamber over the side, or 
you may. capsize it; the proper 
way to enter a boat from the 
water is over the stern. 


Blissful Ignorance 

“ TypDERN authors are hopelessly 
incapable and in no way 
to be compared with the ancient 
writers,” declared the dogmatic 
and ignorant club member. 

“ Don’t listen to him, my 
friends,” remarked a leading 
playwright! -‘‘He would abuse 
the ancients if he knew their 
names. ” 


Saturday, 5.20 The Choir Goes . 
On, Pages from the diary of 
W. M. Williams, for forty years 
leader of the Romilly Boys’ Choir. 
Written by Tom H. Richards, and 
produced by Lorraine Jameson. 

Sunday, 5.20 Choral Exchange 
between Kirkintilloch Junior 
Choir and The Coleraine Linnets, 
in Glasgow, and Belfast. 5.55 
Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 All's Fair, another 
story in the series Tinker Talks, 
by Edward D. Dickinson; followed 
by Music at Random, by Helen 
Henschel. 5.45 A Visit to Cowleaze ■ 
Farm. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Robin Hood, the . 
first of a series of plays by Max 
Kester, with music composed and 
arranged by Max Saunders. 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS 

again encounter tbe League of the Zodiac, and 
restore 



S IR ARTHUR 
DRAUSTON 
^. v stepped from 
. blithe bank door to¬ 

wards a waiting 
taxi. A man who 
was passing dropped his umbrella, and 
in stooping to pick it up, collided 
with Sir Arthur, who staggered and 
fell. - A fruit porter with three baskets 
balanced on his head, stumbled over 
the sprawling pair. To the onlookers, 
the situation was amusing, particularly 
to the Three Muslardeers. - 1 • 

The men picked themselves up, and 
after profuse 'apologies 
from the man with the 
umbrella,. Sir - Arthur 
stepped into the taxi. 

It was only then that 
he remembered the Eye 
or Razima, his famous 
ruby which he had just 
obtained from his safe 
deposit ; in ’ the bank. 

His hand flew to the 
inner pocket in which he 
had placed the case— 
but the pocket was 
empty, except for a slip 
of paper on which was 
drawn a ram's horns, the 
Zodiac Sign of Aries. _ 

- He jumped from the taxi as it was 
drawing from the kerb, and yelled to 
the man who had caused his fall. 

“ You, * sir, • where's my ruby ? ”, 
“ Your ruby, sir ? ’’ replied the man, 

“ I’m t afraid I don’t know her. 
Should I? v.You were alone when l 
so violently met you.” "Not a 
woman, sir,” spluttered Sir 
JHR Arthur, “ but the most pre- 
*’ cious jewel in my collection. 
'"^-2 It’s been stolen ! ” , r The man 
shrugged — “ I’m afraid l 
haven't your Eye of Razima, 
but to ease your mind, I'm 
quite willing to be searched 
by someone in authority.” 
Roger standing by with Jim 
and Mary, whispered to Jim, 
“ Quick,get a policeman from 
that corner, and an extra one, if you t 
can.”-» 

• The fruit porter had in the mean¬ 
time picked up his baskets and was 
walking, away,when Sir Arthur 
pounced on him. Two of the baskets 
fell. “ 'Ere, guv’nor, what’s the 
game ? " grumbled the porter, clutch¬ 



ing the remaining basket to ms head. 
” You've got my ruby,” accused Sir 
Arthur. “ Lumme, I ain’t seen no 
ruby," growled the porter, as he 
stooped to recover his baskets. And 
Roger noticed that he did this awk¬ 
wardly, as though unused to handling 
them—and that he still kept the third, 
basket on his head ! Roger whispered 
to Mary, “ Come on, let’s keep him 
here till the police come.” They ran 
rings round the porter, clutching his 
arms and legs. He cursed and struck 
out with his free hand, but they per¬ 
sisted. Then Jim returned with two 
, policemen. The man 

■with the umbrella turned 
jto run, but Roger pointed 
|to him. “ There, con¬ 
stable; is the thief," 
and pointing to the. 
porter, “ there’s his ac¬ 
complice.” The porter 
was just about to take 


to his heels, when Roger 
and Jim attacked him. 
Down he went, and from 
(the basket he had so 
carefully clutched, there 
^dropped a leather case. 
Inside was the Eye of 
Razima! •'a 

When Sir Arthur, at ( 
the police -station, showed the piece 
of paper which the thieves had left 
in his pocket, they immediately rang 

up Scotland Yard. The news wu important. ; 
for with The Mustardeers’ help, the police had 
arrested one of the infamous criminal League or 1 
the Zodiac. But if you .didn’t sec the man 
take the ruby.' and pass it to his accomplice, 

I don’t see how you knew that these men 
were the thieves! ’ said Detective Inspector 
Roderick later. “ Well,’’ answered Roger. 1 . 
“the thief spoke of the ruby as the Eye of 
Razima before Sir Arthur had mentioned its 
name And 1 suspected the porter because ha 
obviouslv knew little about balancing baskets 1 
and when he kept the bottom basket on hts 
head, I felt he didn’t want to lower it because 
something—the ruby—was hidden in it. ^ 

Said Jim : “ Amazing, as the man said 

when he found how tjuickly a Mustard oath 
cleared away his cold:: 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 

VVe will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We wiH have Mustard— 

Column's Mustard 
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